MEN OF POWER
ing people, even of superior knowledge, into conces-
sions, the consequences of which they did not foresee.
... I continued this method some few years, but grad-
ually left it, retaining only the habit of expressing
myself in terms of modest diffidence; never using,
when I advanced anything that may possibly be dis-
puted, the words certainly, undoubtedly . . . but rather
. .. / should think it so or so, for such and such reasons,
or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit, I believe,
has been of great advantage to me when I have had
occasion to inculcate my opinions, and persuade men
into measures that I have been from time to time en-
gaged in promoting. ., .
Now comes an episode in which the developing youth
begins to try his literary wings. His brother has
started a small newspaper, The New England Courant,
the fourth to be published in America. It is devoted,
as the others were, to discussions of religious and public
affairs of the city and colony. Benjamin helps to set
the type and operate the small hand-press, and sells the
paper on the streets. Listening to the approving com-
ments of the contributors and the readers, he is excited
to make his own contribution to its columns. Realizing
that his brother would hardly welcome anything from
himself, a lad of fifteen years, he composes a piece
under the assumed name of "Mrs. Silence Dogood"
and slips it one evening under the door of the shop.
Next morning he has the exquisite pleasure of hearing
his brother and the older men read it and commend it.
He writes thirteen more such articles before his stock
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